
The status of 

integration 

in suburban Chicago 

Much has been said in recent years about the extent of 
participation of the black community in the benefits of 
middle class urban society. The continuing segregation of 
blacks within the nation's large cities, and their exclusion 
from the suburbs seems incontestable by the sheer weight 
of statistical evidence. For Chicago's metropolitan area, for 
example, 90 percent of the blacks are confined within the 
central city, about the same proportion as ten years ago. 
Within Chicago itself, 78 percent of the blacks live in neigh- 
borhoods that are 90 percent or better black, a higher pro- 
portion than ten years ago. 

Yet, from the same set of statistics, people can draw 
apparently contradictory conclusions about the relatively 
narrow issue of black suburbanization in the 1960 decade. 
Witness the following examples for the Chicago area. 

• "The proportion of Negroes in the suburbs jumped by 
one-fourth in the last ten years (from 2.9 to 3.6%)" 

■ "The proportion of Negroes in the suburbs crept up by a 
fraction of one percent point in ten years (from 2.9 to 
3.6%)" 

■ "In the 1960's Negro population grew twice as fast as 
white population in the suburbs (66 versus 34%)" 

■ "If we exclude 15 industrial suburbs and satellites, Chi- 
cago's suburbs have fewer Negroes today than ten years 
ago (0.7 versus 0.9%)" 

■ "Negro population grew twice as fast in the suburbs as in 
Chicago in the 1960's (66 versus 36%)" 

• "Ninety percent of the metropolitan area blacks live in 
Chicago, about the same proportion as in 1960" 

No Change for Blacks 

From time to time, readers of Chicago's Sunday supple- 
ments are regaled with success stories of open housing agen- 
cies helping a handful of black families buy a home in a 
posh suburb. But a close reading of 1 960-70 census changes 
should disabuse anyone of the notion that racial barriers are 
being lifted in the suburbs. Eighty-three percent of Chi- 
cago's black suburban population of 128,300 lives in most- 
ly segregated neighborhoods in 15 of the area's 237 subur- 
ban municipalities (see Table 1). The entire 10-year gain 
of 50,800 suburban blacks occurred in these 15 suburbs. 
Thus, over 99 percent of the 1.1 million blacks of metro- 
politan Chicago live in 16 of the area's 238 municipalities, 
and the 10-year gain of 280,000 blacks in the area was 
contained within these same 1 6 places. 

The largest black suburban settlements are in Evanston, 
Harvey, and May wood, each with over 10,000 blacks. We 
have plotted on a map the 1960 and 1970 distribution of 
Evanston blacks, and the 1970 distribution of Harvey and 
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Maywood blacks. The maps reveal a pattern of segregation 
and contiguous expansion very similar to that prevailing in 
Chicago's ghettos. 

Looking at the 237 other suburbs, most of these showed 
lower black percentages in 1970, and 17, mostly posh, sub- 
urbs actually lost blacks as aged domestics died during the 
decade and were replaced by now more fashionable Euro- 
pean and Latin-American servants. Thus the six North 
Shore communities represented on your Conference lost 
300 blacks in the decade. (Table 2) 

As a group, the 1 ,350 black residents of these six North 
Shore communities have the lowest income, the most me- 
nial occupations, and the most lopsided age and sex ratios in 
the metropolitan area. Their average income in 1970 was 
$3,500; two-thirds of the workers held domestic service 
jobs; adults outnumbered children and women outnum- 
bered men by identical ratios of 4 to 1. 

There are also contradictory explanations of the causes 
and consequences of racial segregation. The conventional 
opinion is that economic discrimination, rather than racial 
prejudice, is the root cause of residential segregation. This 
view is perhaps best e?cpressed by Edward C. Banfield in 
The Unheavenly City. 

What if there were no discrimation? 

One way to estimate the importance of racial prejudice 
is to ask, says Banfield, how matters would change if over- 
night housing and job discrimination on color grounds were 
to disappear. In his view, the great majority of blacks would 
"go on living in the same neighborhoods for the simple 
reason that they could not afford to move to better ones," 
they would continue working at the same jobs, and sending 
their children to the same schools. 

Moreover, says Banfield, some Negroes would be hurt by 
the end of racial discrimination: "Most Negro professionals 
and politicians have an advantage in not having to compete 
with whites, and some who do compete with whites receive 
a premium for being black." "By putting them into com- 
petition with (whites), the end of racial discrimination 
would, in the short run at least, hurt perhaps as many 
(blacks) as it would help." 

Banfield concludes that if a Negro lives in an all-black 
neighborhood, the reason is not racial prejudice as such, but 
his "low income, cultural characteristics that make him an 
undesirable neighbor, and his inclination to live among his 
own kind." Income, class, education, and place of origin, 
rather than racial prejudice, are the root causes of racial 
segregation according to Banfield. 

These views of the causation of racial segregation are 
shared by the Real Estate Research Corporation (R.E.R.C.), 
the City of Chicago's major consultant on urban affairs. 

In the most comprehensive report ever made for the city 
on demographic trends, entitled "Economic Analysis of 
Housing and Commercial Property Markets in the City of 
Chicago, 1960-1975," R.E.R.C. writes as follows: 

"Massive" neighborhood population transition is the only 
practical way to accommodate rapid growth of large low in- 
come and lower middle income groups in the population. All 
other conceivable methods of providing housing for these 
fast-growing groups are simply not feasible. Members of these 
groups cannot move into new housing in the city or the sub- 
urbs because they cannot afford it. Random scattering of 
individual families in many neighborhoods, true, would elim- 
inate "massive" neighborhood transition. However, it is im- 
practical for the following reasons: 

(1) Members wish to live together with other people like 
themselves; hence they would not voluntarily adopt a ran- 
domized residential location pattern. 

(2) These families cannot afford housing accommodations 
in many middle income or higher income neighborhoods. 
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The only two other altetnatives are equally impractical. 
"Leap-frogging" movements would give rise to neighborhood 
population transition in various enclaves in our outer por- 
tions of the city or the suburbs. Thus the location of transi- 
tion would be shifted, but transition itself would not be 
eliminated. Finally, restriction of members of these groups to 
the areas they now occupy is totally unacceptable because 
this policy is both ill^al and moraUy unacceptable because it 
is discriminatoiy. 

Thus economic segregation, voluntary segregation and 
involuntary segregation based on racial discrimination are 
the three major explanations for the intense concentration 
of blacks in Chicago and other American cities. Economic 
segregation would presuppose that blacks in Chicago are a 
homogeneous group, e.g., that they are all poor and all 
depend on rapid transit facilities and that the communities 
they move into are homogeneous and economically com- 
patible, e.g., that they have low-cost housing and rapid 
transportation. 

The evidence, however, does not support these asser- 
tions. Indeed, blacks cover almost as wide a range of socio- 
economic status as whites. The only homogeneous com- 
munities in Chicago are high income single-famOy housing 
areas occupied by whites. Communities occupied by blacks 
are very heterogeneous and have very little low-cost hous- 
ing. 

In 1970, the overwhelming majority of Negroes (90%) 
lived in the city, and the isubstantial mqority of whites 
lived in the suburbs (61%). At the low end of the socio- 
economic scale, Chicago remains home for 64 percent of 
the metropolitan area unemployed, 76 percent of the 
Spanish-speaking, 85 percent of the welfare recipients, and 
90 percent of the blacks. At the other end of the social 
scale, Chicago contains but 29 percent of all metropolitan 
area families earning over $25,000 a year, 29 percent of the 
college graduates, and 2S percent of the white public school 
children. 

The seven most centralized racial and ethnic groups are 
non-white and Spanish-speaking. European ethnics m^e up 
the least centralized groups. 

Though income does influence the tendency to live in 
Chicago for white families, it makes practically no differ- 
ence for blacks. Although this income group ought to be 
able to afford housing in any part of the metropolitan area, 
86 percent of black families earning over $50,000 a year 
live in Chicago. In contrast, families earning under $3,000 a 
year might be considered hard put to locate in the suburbs. 
Yet 42 percent of white families in this income category 
live in the suburbs. 

Other racial groups exhibit the same tendency to central- 
ize despite higher than average socioeconomic status. 
Among the races, the Japanese have the highest average 
family income ($13,500 versus $12,600 for whites), the 
Chinese have the highest priced homes ($31,400 versus 
$25,200 for whites), and the Filipinos are the best educated 
(16.5 median school years versus 12.4 for whites). Yet 71 
percent of Chicago area Japanese, 74 percent of the Chi- 
nese, and 80 percent of the Filipinos live in the city of 
Chicago, compared to 39 percent of Chicago area whites. 

Of course, economic segregation helps shut blacks out of 
the suburbs. Blacks make up 25 percent of the renters and 
6 percent of the home owners in metropolitan Chicago. The 
higher the housing cost, the lower the percent of black 
occupants. Thus blacks occupy but S percent of the apart- 
ments renting over $200 a month and only one percent of 
the homes valued at $35,000 or more. 

This kind of economic segregation has been fostered in 
the suburbs by municipal zoning practices and other land 
development controls to hold down population density and 
to keep out middle and lower income famUies whose hous- 
ing would not yield enough property tax base to pay for 
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TABLE 2: Black Population In Six North Shora Communities: 1970 and 19S0 
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local services. Economic segregation has also been fostered 
by subdivision builders who produce large housing develop- 
ments in the same price range because of the house buyer's 
preference for homogeneous class neighborhoods. 

The latest open housing or so-called fair-share plan foz 
the Chicago metropolitan area announced October 1, 
1973 is to be commended for its intentions, but faulted 
for its very limited goals and cautious language. The plan 
boldly documents the need for 229,400 additional low 
and moderate income housing units but meekly settles foi 
10,000 such units. It bravely calls attention to the dire 
need for more job-linked housing created by 500,000 new 
suburban jobs in the last 10 years, but assigns first .prior- 
ity to "the housing needs of people already living in each 
community, especially the elderly." It is presumed that 
most of the 10,000 units will be allocated to the 63,000 
low income elderly households in the suburbs. 



The Fair Share Plan 

Nevertheless, the Regional Housing Coalition's fair share 
plan is the most practical and politically feasible strategy so 
far proposed for metropolitan Chicago. 

The very language of the plan, especially the change in 
language between first and final draft, are instructive about 
political sensitivities since a steering committee of 1 3 subur- 
ban mayors and village presidents helped mold the final 
document. "Fair share" was struck out in favor of "Inter- 
im" Flan, the "Metropolitan" became the "Regional" Hous- 
ing Coalition, and "Metropolitan Chicago" became North- 
eastern Illinois. 

Although blacks are the major victims of the shortage ol 
job-linked housing addressed by the Plan, the words 
"blacks" and "Negroes" do not appear anywhere in the 
34-page document. The housing needs of Chicago's million 
blacks are expressed in oblique phrases like - "a great need 
for more and better housing exists for people who now live 
within the City of Chicago and will continue to live there." 
People who live and work in Chicago are not listed among 
the groups in need of the new suburban housing, even 
though it could easily be demonstrated that tens of thou- 
sands of Chicago blacks are shut out of subvirban jobs by 
being shut out of suburban housing. 
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Table 4: Black Population in Chicago and the Surburban Ring: 1970 and 1960 
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It may be fairly assumed from these changes and omis- 
sions in language that suburban politicians regard words like 
"fair share," "metropolitan," "Chicago," "blacks," and 
"Negroes" as undesirable, at least from the point of view of 
the suburban municipal councils and their electorates. Yet, 
even with the mincing of inflammatory words like "fair" 
and "Chicago," with the emphasis on housing needs of local 
elderly residents, and with the modest goal of 10.000 hous- 
ing units spread throughout the metropolitan area — strike 
that — the six-county region, this plan will haVe a tough 
time gaining the endorsement of municipal councils. Most 
councils m^y not even put the plan to a vote, and others 
may take the easy way out by submitting it to a referen- 
dum, and almost certain defeat, so strong is the suburban 
instinct to protect the socioeconomic status quo and the 
suburban opposition to economic integration. 

The Mood in Glencoe 

We need look no further than Glencoe — a community 
with a liberal reputation in the heart of your North Shore 
Conference — to gauge the intensity of suburban opposition 
to economic integration. In July 1973, Glencoe's village 
government, faced with a request for a zoning change to 
permit the construction of 170 moderate income units to 
house the local elderly, surveyed the electorate through a 
mail questionnaire asking for views on a number of zoning 
changes designed to increase housing density. Of the 2,483 
who answered, 87 percent were against expanding areas 
presently zoned for multiple housing, and 94 percent were 
opposed to increasing existing housing densities. Indeed, 60 
percent were in favor of reducing present densities. On the 
specific issue of raising the present 2-5tory height limit to 
permit the proposed elderly housing project, 91 percent 
were opposed to five stories, 76 percent were opposed to 
four stories, and 70 percent were opposed to any change. 
Even to the question of facilitating subsidized rental hous- 
ing within the present zoning laws, an overwhelming major- 
ity of 81 percent voted no. However, on the positive side, 3 
percent of the respondents said they would be in favor of 
facilitating such housing within the present zoning laws if 
no more than a grand total of 7S units were involved. 

Thus, not only is economic segregation a secondary fac- 
tor in the exclusion of blacks from the suburbs, but white 
suburbs are also dead set on opposing any attempts to 
break down zoning restrictions and other legal protections 
against the incursion of lower income people, whether they 
be oldsters or young parents and their school children, 
whether they be black or white. 

Is There "Voluntary Segregation?" 

So much for economic segregation as a factor in explain- 
ing the intensive residential concentration of blacks. What 
about voluntary segregation? Can the natural inclination of 
members of a racial or ethnic group to live among their own 
kind explain the packing of blacks in Chicago's inner city 
ghettos? Voluntary segregation would presuppose that the 
desire of blacks to live together is so strong that it over- 
comes economic and all other factors that argue against a 
ghetto concentration unknown to and unwanted by any 
other ethnic group. As a practical example,, it would mean 
that blacks believe so fiercely in black separatism that they 
voluntarily put up with slum housing, bad schools, fleeing 
industry, high crime rates, and dll other features of 
black ghettos. 

The relegation of a million of our citizens to black "res- 
ervations" in Chicago results in the rapid exodus of teach- 
ers, doctors, stores, and industries from these communities. 
A few years after a community has become all black, all 
residents that can possibly do so move out. Hard core va- 
cancies settle down in what were previously sound hotels. 



stores, hospitals, and industrial plants. The vacant struc- 
tures and the political vacuum resulting from this exodus 
are rapidly filled by street gangs and street gang law. Most 
of the other dwellings and structures become occupied by 
tenants who must over use or misuse the space because of 
insufficient income. Sheer physical survival becomes the 
major priority for residents in the worst of the new slums - 
staying alive, unbeaten, unrobbed, unsick. Living conditions 
offered by public assistance programs and institutions — 
public housing. Cook County Hospital, and Cook County 
Jail — have to be made unbearable to prevent thousands of 
people from dehberately losing their jobs, becoming sick, or 
getting jailed to escape their living hells and gain the relative 
safety and comfort of public institutions. 

Rapes and murders are so infrequent in white commun- 
ities that these events make the headlines. These are daily 
and weekly routines in the black community. 

In even the best ghettos - where the city's leading 
blacks in politics, business, sports, and entertainment must 
live - survival is a problem. Gang intimidation of school 
children is an ever-present danger. Only the incidence of 
crime is somewhat less in these more fortunate commun- 
ities. Murders are monthly rather than weekly occurrences. 

Forcing people to live in communities they cannot 
afford, to overcrowd the housing and the schools, and to 
misuse the commercial facilities is a msqor factor in the 
breakdown of community life and the take-over by street 
gangs. The collapse of public and voluntary services and 
institutions in racially changing communities is another 
factor. All the footloose professional and industrial people 
make their escape soon after a community starts becoming 
black. The teachers and the doctors are in the vanguard of 
white professionals fleeing the community after it receives 
its first blacks. Institutions that must stay like police and 
the schools simply maintain a presence but become ineffec- 
tive or oppressive. The police are regarded as a military 
occupation force that is at once too repressive and too 
permissive, and the schools are considered as jails, although 
perhaps more dangerous and stupefying. Education and 
sodaUzing are the functions of public schools in a white 
community. Commitment to a public school in a black 
community condemns the inmate to a yearly loss of one 
point in his I.Q. and a lifetime membership in a street gang. 

Yet, Chicago's incredibly concentrated black ghettojza- 
tion is defended by many people including city officials and 
their consultants on housing poUcy as the "only practical 
way to accommodate rapid growth of large low income and 
lower middle income groups in the population" on counts 
of both economic and voluntary segregation. 



Blacks Do Not Like Ghettoes 
The proposition that blacks live in segregated areas be- 
cause of inability to afford better housing is an insult to the 
intelligence and an affront to the sense of justice of blacks 
who are forced to pay as much as or more than whites for 
housing that is generally unsuited to their needs. Blacks are 
shut out of communities with many better housing and job 
opportunities and rel^ated to communities that whites are 
willing to give up, at least until the bulldozer comes around. 

The proposition that blacks prefer to live in crime-ridden 
ghettos and slum school districts flies in the face of attitude 
survey after survey showing that blacks prefer to live in 
int^irated communities and are more concerned than 
whites about street crime and quality of schools. Voluntary 
segregation is also given the lie by the continuing exodus of 
blacks from the hard core ghetto to adjoinhig middle-class 
communities being vacated by whites. 

On strict economic grounds, hundreds of thousands of 
blacks could move closer to the more plentiful jobs and 
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better schools in the suburbs. They are prevented from 
doing so by the knowledge that they are unwelcome in the 
suburbs. 

Strategies that aim at opening up the suburbs to black 
residents must confront the reality that it is racial pre- 
judice that is the main obstacle. Also any open housing 
plan that goes by the name of "fair share" must establish 
more realistically the suburban housing needs of blacks. 
To understand these needs one must first separate racial 
from economic segregation in the exclusion of blacks 
from suburban housing. 

Measuring Racial and Economic Segregation 

In 1970, 345,000 (15%) of the six-counties 2,183,600 
households were black. Four-fifths of the blade households 
were renters and one-fifth owned their own homes. One- 
fourth of the area's rental units and 6 percent of the owned 
housing were occupied by blacks. In the examples cited 
earlier of Arlington Heights and DuPage County, we noted 
that those proportions vary widely by cost of housing. In 
Table 3, we see that about a third of the medium priced 
apartments (from $60 to $150) are rented by blacks. But 
they rent only 5 percent of the housing above $200 in rent. 
Blacks own about 1 1 percent of the housing priced below 
$20,000, but only 5 percent of units from $20,000 to 
$35,000 and one percent of the homes priced above 
$35,000. 

Our method of determining how blacks would be redis- 
tributed throughout the metropolitan area in a color-blind 
housing market is to apply the proportions of black occu- 
pancy shown in Table 3 to the housing stock of each 
municipaUty and Chicago community area stratified by the 
same rent and price ranges. "ITiis theoretical 

exercise should result in shifting about two-4hirds of the 
actual black population from a dozen suburbs and 32 
Chicago community areas whose actual percentage black is 
above the calculated proportions to the other 190 suburbs 
and 44 community areas. Two maps contrast their actual 
and potential black population. Presently the 277 commun- 
ities are either all white or predominantly blade, whereas in 



TABLE 3. Cost of Housing For Black Households in the 
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a color-blind housing market no community would have 
less than one percent nor more than one-fourth black 
population. 

Following are the ten suburbs whose housing keeps most 
blacks out on strictly economic grounds. 
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Kenilworth 


2.1 


8. 


Glencoe 2.8 
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Lincolnwood 


2.2 


9. 


Oak Brook 2.9 


5. 


Flossmoor 


2.3 


10. 


Northfield 3.1 



Six of the ten most exclusive suburbs are on the North 
Shore, while eight of the ten suburbs potentially most 
accessible to blacks are south and southeast. 

About 66 percent of blacks would be redistributed in a 
society free of discrimination. If we were to forget about 
standardizing housing expenditure and simply redistribute 
black population so that each of the 277 communities 
would have identical shares of 1 6 percent blacks, 90 per- 
cent of the area's blacks would have to be shifted. These 
two figures - the 90 percent and the 66 percent - are 
measures of racial versus economic segregation. In the range 
between 0 and 100 — no segregation and total segregation 
— segregation in Chicago area communities is at the 90th 
percentile. In these 90 percent points, racial discrimination 
accounts for 66 and economic segregation contributes 24. 
Thus about three-fourths of racial segregation is due to 
racial prejudice and one-fourth to income. 

Only 230 Years 

Even if the Regional Housing Coalition's Fair Share Plan 
were to be approved by the suburbs, developers found and 
the FHA 235 and 236 programs reinstated, blacks might 
receive one-tenth or 1,000 of the 10,000 housing units 
planned for 1974. If this one-year plan were to become 
ongoing, and 1,000 units were to be built yearly, it would 
take about 230 years to make up the deficit of 230,000 
black housing units revealed by the color-blind housing 
market redistribution. 

Open housing strategies directed at increasing the supply 
of suburban housing for blacks by way of federally sub- 
sidized programs like Titles 235 and 236 not only tend to 
exaggerate the factor of economic segregation but also tend 
to look at new construction as a better source of minority 
housing than existing housing. Yet in any year there are 3 
to 10 existing houses and apartments available for occu- 
pancy for every single housing unit of new construction. 
Thus in 1970 there was a turnover of 387,000 housing units 
of which 350,000 were existing units and merely 37,000 
newly constructed units. 

Instead of relying on new construction of federally sub- 
sidized housing, the planners should rely on the yearly 
turnover of 350,000 Units in the existing housing market. 
Instead of trying to break the firm resistance of suburbs to 
economic integration, blacks should be permitted to enjoy 
the freedom of whites to locate in exclusive communities. 
If economically homogeneous and exdusive communities 
are indispensable for white suburbanites, they should be 
indispensable for blacks, too. ■■ 



Pierre de Vise, a frequent contributor to FOCUS/Uidvest, is project 
director of the Chicago Regional Hospital Study. 
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